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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


To  Our  Exchanges 

We  welcome  your  papers  and  ap- 
preciate your  comments  on  us.  We 
are  eagerly  awaiting  your  next  is- 
sues. Our  exchanges  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge all  of  them  at  one  time. 
Watch  our  next  number  for  com- 
ments on  you!  

Comments  on  Them 

“The  Legenda,”  Williams  Memo- 
rial Institute,  New  London,  Conn. 
Your  poems  and  jokes  are  very  un- 
usual. We  should  like  to  continue 
your  acquaintance. 

“The  Gleaner,”  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Your  comments  are' very  thorough. 
“Variety  is  the\  spice  of  life”'so' why 
not  have  more  cuts?  Your  literary 
department  is  very  good. 

“The  Comet,”  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  your 
paper.  Your  cuts  are  very  ingen- 
iops.  Why  not  enlarge  the  literary 
department?  Come  again. 

“The  Academy  Student,”  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.  We  enjoy  your  comments 
about  us.  Your  fiction  is  very  good. 
The  prize  stories  must  create  much 
interest  among  thv,  students.  You 
might  have  more  jokes. 

“The  Caduceus.”  Your  June  is- 
sue is  at  hand.  The  cuts  are  very 
humorous  and  the  jokes  certainly 
are  amusing.  Could  you  secure 
more  exchanges  outside  of  the  state 
of  Maine? 

“The  Bayonet,”  Miami  Military 
Institute,  Germantown,  Ohio.  Your 
poems  are  very  well  chosen.  The 
cuts  are  very  suggestive.  Could  you 
get  more  fiction? 

“The  High  School  Herald,”  West- 
field, . Mass.  We  appreciate  your 
comments  on  us.  Your  jokes  are 


very  good.  Why  not  enlarge  your 
literary  department? 

“The  Eltrurian,”  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Your  paper  is  very  interesting.  Your 
cuts  are  numerous  and  good. 

“The  Ferguson,”  Harmony,  Me. 
Your  literary  department  is  intense- 
ly interesting.  Why  not  secure  more 
exchanges  from  other  states? 

“The  Spud,”  Sherman  High  Schot)l, 
Sherman  Mills,  Me.  We  enjoy  your 
paper.  Your  “Locals”  are  extremely 
good. 

“The  Manitou,”  Maintowoc,  Wis. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you  for 
an  exchange.  So  please  continue  on, 
our  list.  Your  paper  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  cuts  and  jokes  are  so 
- original. 

Comments  On  Us 

Your  jokes  are  the  best  yet.  Your 
exchange  editors  surely  must  work 
hard  to  put  forth  so  good  an  ex- 
change department.  Your  cuts  are 
also  some  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 
— The  High  School  Herald,  Westfield, 
Mass. 

Come  again.  You  have  an  excel- 
lent paper.  Your  literary  depart- 
ment is  exceptionally  eood. — “The 
Spud,”  Sherman  Mills,  Me. 

You  have  a good  literary  depart- 
ment. Your  alumni  notes  are  rather 
brief.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  go 
back  three  or  four  years?  Your 
coach  makes  a strong  plea  for  ath- 
letics. A brief  description  of  a few 
games  would  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  athletic  department. — “The  Acad- 
emv  Student,”  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Your  excellent^  paper  is  one  of  the 
best  among  our  exchanges.  We  are 
eager  to  receive  your  next  issue. — 
“The  Lynn  Classical  High  School 
Gazette.” 


He:  “You  didn’t  know  who  I was 
at  the  game  yesterday,  did  you?” 

She:  “No,  who  were  you?” 


Ruth:  “That  scar  on  your  head 
must  be  annoying.” 

Reggie:  “Not  at  all,  it  is  next  to 
nothing,  anyway.” 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  GUN  BARREL 


It  had  been  a treasured  relic  in 
the  McLellan  family  of  Gorham, 
Maine,  for  more  than  a hundred 
years;  a brown,  rust-pitted  old  gun 
barrel,  nearly  or  quite  four  feet  in 
length  with  pan  and  long,  curved 
breech  strap. 

It  was  probably  a musket  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  or  Anne. 

The  lock,  the  old  stock  and  the 
iron  ramrod,  were  gone,  for  it  had 
been  through  at  least  one  house  fire. 
It  was  merely  an  old  rusty  gun  bar- 
rel; but  it  had  a most  fascinating 
history. 

About  the  year  1729,  the  McLel- 
lans,  Hugh  and  Elizabeth,  came  to 
America  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
bringing  with  them  their  little  one 
year  old  son,  William,  and  they  set- 
tled at  Gorham,  near  Portland.  Other 
settlers  had  notched  little  clearings 
into  the  enclosing  forests.  Indians 
came  and  went,  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
bringing  with  them  skins  to  trade 
for  tobacco,  gun-powder,  or  rum. 

The  Indians  were  chiefly  Ossipees 
and  Pequawkets.  It  was  after  Cap- 
tain LovewelFs  fight  with  the  Pe- 
quawkets, at  Lovewell  Pond,  which 
resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  that 
warlike  tribe ; but  many  scattered 
families  were  now  living  near  the 
white  settlements. 

. From  1730  to  1745  there  was  no 
Indian  War;  England  and  France 
were  at  peace,  and  their  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  not,  for  the  time, 
involved  in  those  quarrelsome  feel- 


ings between  royal  houses  in  Europe 
that  so  frequently  devastated  New 
England  with  fire  and  sword. 

Hugh  and  Elizabeth  McLellan 
planned,  toiled  and  made  for  them- 
selves a home  at  Gorham.  They 
raised  good  crops  of  corn,  beans  and 
wheat;  and  their  children  were  strong 
and  healthy,  especially  Young  Bill, 
who  grew  up  a tall,  alert  boy,  keen 
at  trapping  and  hunting,  and  a good 
shot  with  the  old  firelock. 

In  the  spring  of  1745  a war 
sprung  up,  called  “King  George’s 
War,”  when  the  New  Englanders, 
under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  went 
down  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  to  take 
Louisburg,  and  when  Massachusetts 
was  at  war  against  all  the  Indians 
of  Maine. 

Scouting  parties  of  whites  searched 
the  forests  hunting  for  redskins  as 
they  would  hunt  wolves.  The  In- 
dians, too  few,  too  weak,  to  meet  the 
English  in  battle,  broke  up  in  prowl- 
ing war  parties,  and  attacked  the  set- 
tlers by  stealth.  They  shot  men  and 
women  from  ambush,  killed  cattle, 
and  took  here  and  there  a captive, 
whom  they  hurried  away  through 
the  woods  to  the  French  in  Canada. 

Many  of  the  settlements  were  now 
abandoned  by  the  whites;  but  at 
Gorham  the  McLellans  and  a few 
other  families  remained  at  their 
farms.  Bill  was  at  his  daily  task 
of  hoeing  his  corn  in  a field  some 
distance  from  the  house. 

He  had  taken  his  gun,  for  there 
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was  constant  expectation  of  Indian 
attack,  although  as  yet  Gorham  had 
not  been  molested.  He  set  his  gun 
against  a stump  at  the  end  of  a row 
where  he  began. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  cornfield 
was  a thicket  of  woods. 

He  was  on  his  third  row  when  a 
startled  deer  attracted  him.  This 
led  him  to  glance  that  way  suspic- 
iously; for  deer  rarely  run  in  the 
forest  unless  startled. 

As  he  glanced  he  caught  sight  of 
a dark  object  moving  close  to  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  row.  He 
suspected  instantly  that  it  was  an 
Indian. 

He  kept  at  his  hoeing  but  at 
the  same  time  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  end  of  his  row.  Immediately 
he  saw  an  Indian’s  scalp  lock  and 
face  rise  over  the  hedge. 

He  continued  to  hoe,  but  his  eyes 
were  on  the  Indian.  Bill  knew  in- 
stantly that  the  Indian  was  after 
his  scalp,  and  would  get  it  if  he  did 
not  outwit  him.  This  was  war  time. 
It  was  his  scalp,  or  the  Indian’s. 

■ 'But  his  gun  was  back  at  the  end 
of  the  corn  row.  He  might  be  fired 
upon  any  moment.  He  must  get 
back  to  his  gun,  somehow;  and  the 
ruse  he  employed  was  a fine  display 
of  youthful  nerve. 

“Heigh-ho!”  he  yawned,  as  if  to 
himself.  “Isn’t  this  sun  hot!  Oh, 
don’t  I hate  hoein’!” 

-Without  turing  his  head,  he  walked 
leisurely  back  along  the  row,  chop- 
ping at  a sprout  here  and  a fire  weed 
there,  although  he  expected  every 
moment  to  feel  the  Indian’s  bullet. 

Reaching  the  stump  where  his  gun 
was,  he  threw  down  his  hoe  and 
again  yawned,  stretching  up  his  arms, 
— for  he  knew  that  the  Indian’s  eyes 
were  upon  him, — then  prepared  to 
sit  down  there  to  rest.  But  his  head 
was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  in  the 
corn  than  he  grasped  his  gun  and 
crawled  softly  off  to  one  side,  for 
a hundred  feet  or  more,  to  another 
stump  about  which  had  sprung  up  a 
fresh  young  clump  of  leafy  basswood 
sprouts.  With  his  head  behind  these 
sprouts,  he  now  peeped  up  cautious- 
ly, and  soon  perceived  that  his 
stratagem  had  succeeded.  Almost 
immediately  the  Indian’s  head  rose 


slowly  among  the  corn  tassels,  and 
the  Indian  peeped  toward  the  end 
of  the  row  where  he  had  seen  Young 
Bill  disappear. 

For  some  moments  the  young  red- 
skin watched  the  spot  intently;  then 
he  stole  forward  slowly.  Evidently 
he  believed  that  Bill  had  sat  down 
by  the  pine  stump.  Bill  couhl  see 
the  muzzle  of  the  Indian’s  gun 
among  the  cornstalks,  as  step  by  step 
he  moved  nearer,  bent  half  double 
to  keep  out  of  sight.  In  that  man- 
ner he  approached  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  pine  stump,  raising  his 
feathered  head  a little  higher  to  peer 
forward,  as  he  got  nearer. 

All  this  greatly  amused  Bill,  who 
was  crouching  behind  the  clump  of 
basswood  sprouts  with  his  own  gun 
cocked  and  ready;  and  he  now  sud- 
denly sang  out,  “You  no  catch  Young 
Bill  this  time!” 

With  a start  the  Indian  turned 
around  and  looked  toward  the 
sprouts,  then  ducked  down  in  the 
corn,  but  not  quick  enough  to  es- 
cape Bill’s  bullet,  for  the  white  boy 
had  fired  the  instant  he  spoke.  Drop- 
ping his  gun  the  Indian  ran  back 
through  the  corn.  Among  some  logs 
at  the  end  of  the  row  he  stumbled 
and  fell  heavily,  but  regained  his 
feet  and  reached  a swamp  in  the 
forest,  beyond  the  cleared  land. 

Here  young  McLellan,  knife  in 
hand,  overtook  him.  Hearing  his 
step,  the  Indian  looked  up;  he  was 
fast  bleeding  to  death. 

“You  shoot  him  well!”  he  gasped. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  war;  and  this 
youthful  Pequawket,  son  of  a chief, 
uttered  neither  reproach  nor  com- 
plaint. 

For  some  time  Young  Bill  stood 
looking  at  him  in  silence.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Indian  was  past 
help.  In  those  old  days  of  warfare 
and  constant  peril  human  hearts 
were  hard.  The  Indian  had  come 
there  to  take  his  scalp,  and  Bill 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  much 
pity  for  him.  But  it  is  to  the  white- 
boy’s  credit  that  he  dropped  his 
knife  with  something  like  a sob  and 
did  what  he  could  to  make  the  last 
moments  of  his  foe  comfortable. 

M.  A.  C.  ’23. 
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MARY  OF  OLD  BOSTON 


Bridgewater,  England,  July  11, 
1773 — I am  alone  in  the  world  again. 
My  unkind  guardian  was  buried  yes- 
terday and  my  neighbors  are  already 
busying  themselves  in  finding  me  a 
new  home.  But,  ungrateful  as  it 
sounds,  in  my  heart  I am  glorying 
in  my  new-found  freedom.  Often 
before  have  I dreamed  of  America, 
but  only  as  a child  dreams  of  Fairy- 
land, but  now  I think  of  it  as  a 
golden  dream  of  home.  Since  yes- 
terday, everything  seems  to  be  call- 
ing to  me  from  America  until  now 
every  nerve  in  my  body  is  quivering, 
reaching  out,  and  longing  for  Amer- 
ica. Even  my  heart  beats  seem  to 
take  up  the  song,  “now  or  never,  now 
or  never.”  I try  to  be  composed  and 
reconcile  myself  to  the  life  my 
friends  have  planned  for  me,  but  all 
the  time  I know  it  is  impossible. 
No,  dear  friends,  do  not  trouble  your- 
selves further  with  the  affairs  of 
Mary  Johnson,  for  her  new  home  will 
be  in  America. 

The  Twentieth — I have  all  my 
plans  made.  A ship  sails  for  Amer- 
ica in  three  days  and  I will  go  on 
that.  Of  course  I must  do  every- 
thing secretly,  for  my  friends  would 
strongly  disapprove.  The  financial 
side  has  been  troubling  me  but  I 
have  sold  my  grandmother’s  pearl 
necklace  and  have  more  than  enough 
for  the  passport.  I hated  to  part  with 
my  only  family  treasure  but  the 
sacrifice  brought  me  still  nearer  to 
my  dream. 

The  Twenty-eighth — I have  really 
been  on  my  way  to  America  for 
four  days  and  I have  already  had 
more  good  fortune  than  I dreamed 
possible.  There  are  many  other 
young  people  on  the  ship,  but  best 
of  all  I like  two  little  children,  Mary 
and  Donald  Sheldon.  They  are  re- 
turning to  America  with  their  moth- 
er after  a visit  to  London.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  is  a wonderful  woman  and 
I have  become  much  attached  to  her. 
She  has  asked  me  to  make  my  home 
with  her  family  and  nothing  could 
have  made  me  happier  for  I know 


that  the  home  life  there  will  be  hap- 
py enough  to  more  than  make  up 
for  what  I have  lost  in  past  years. 

September  Seventh — America  is 
wonderful!  The  last  few  weeks  have 
been  the  happiest  in  my  life.  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  very  jolly  and  John,  his 
oldest  son,  is  the  finest  boy  I ever 
knew. 

August  Twenty-fifth,  1774 — Near- 
ly a year  has  passed  since  I wrote 
last,  a year  filled  with  happiness  in 
spite  of  the  constant  uncertainty 
owing  to  our  unpleasant  relations 
with  England.  John  can  talk  of 
nothing  except  the  impending  war 
and  I know  that  in  his  imagination, 
he  has  already  been  a hero  of  some 
remarkable  feats.  I am  sure  that, 
if  ever  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, he  will  be  a hero  in  reality  for 
he  is  such  a splendid  boy. 

June  19th,  1775 — Real  war  has 
broken  out  at  last  and  both  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  John  have  taken  up 
arms  to  defend  liberty.  Mr.  Shel- 
don came  home  a few  minutes  last 
night  and  told  of  how  bravely  John 
had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  the  day 
before.  To  think  of  John,  carefree, 
happy  John,  actually  winning  distinc- 
tion in  battle!  Oh,  the  dear  brave 
boy,  how  proud  I am  of  him! 

February  6,  1776 — A long  hard 
winter  is  nearly  over  and  the  British 
are  getting  more  unbearable  every 
day.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Rogers,  lives 
very  near  the  encampment  and  has 
to  entertain  ten  of  the  haughty  of- 
ficers in  her  home.  She  has  begged 
me  to  come  and  spend  a few  days 
with  her  and  I am  going  tomorrow. 
Perhaps  I can  cheer  her  somewhat 
because  she  is  very  unhappy  at  hav- 
ing to  be  pleasant  to  the  British 
when  she  hates  them  so.  We  have 
not  heard  from  John  for  more  than 
three  months. 

February  10 — The  last  few  days 
have  been  the  most  momentous  ones 
of  my  life.  I have  been  at  Mrs. 
Rogers’  for  three  days  and  the  Brit- 
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ish  officers  are  so  impudent  to  me 
that  it  is  hard  not  to  tell  them  just 
what  I think  of  their  actions. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I was  walk- 
ing by  a group  of  soldiers  and  there 
among  them,  I saw  John  dressed  in 
their  despised  red-coat  uniform.  I 
thought  I was  going  to  faint  but  in- 
stead I walked  by  without  apparent- 
ly recognizing  him.  A few  minutes 
later  I heard  hurrying  footsteps  be- 
hind me  and  instinctively  I knew  it 
was  John.  In  passing  he  slipped  a 
scrap  of  paper  to  me  and,  pressing 
my  hand  hard,  whispered,  “For 
George  Washington.”  I know  that 
neither  one  of  us  will  ever  forget 
the  incident. 

I was  thrilled  with  the  importance 
of  my  duty  and  delivered  the  mes- 
sage safely.  Today  I returned  to 
Mrs.  Rogers’  for  I am  eager  to  help 
John  again,  if  possible.  And  besides, 
Mrs.  Rogers  really  needs  me  to  help 
her. 

February  28 — I am  panic  stricken 
and  my  mind  is  in  such  confusion 
that  I cannot  think.  John  has  been 
arrested  and  is  to  be  hung  at  day- 
break tomorrow  morning.  I saw  him 
a short  time  before  his  arrest  and 
he  said,  “An  imperative  message  to 
go  through  this  afternoon.  Watch 
for  me  later.”  Oh!  If  I could  only 
do  something  to  help  him!  I can- 
not even  have  the  comfort  of  de- 
livering this  last  message  that  is  the 
cause  of  it  all. 

The  next  day — I am  almost  too 
happy  to  live.  All  day  long  my 
heart  has  sung,  “John  is  saved,  John 
is  saved.”  Last  night  Major  Atkin- 
son sent  me  up  to  his  room  to  get 
something  he  wanted  and  I saw  his 
extra  uniform  thrown  over  a chair. 
Suddenly  a plan  came  to  me,  a very 
crude  plan  it  was  but,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  sorrow,  I was  ready  to 
attempt  anything.  I hastened  back 
upstairs  as  soon  as  possible,  attired 
myself  in  the  Major’s  uniform  and 
set  out  on  my  masquerade.  I went 
directly  to  the  tent  where  John  was 
imprisoned,  and,  assuming  the  deep 
brogue  and  curt  manner  of  Major 
Atkinson,  said  to  the  guard,  “Re- 


port immediately  to  General  Mont- 
gomery.” The  guard  was  greatly 
taken  aback  and  was  loath  to  go,  but 
he  dared  not  disobey  orders.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,^  I rushed  into 
the  tent  and  freed  John.  Oh  most 
wonderful  moment!  We  hurried 
through  the  camp  and  fortunately  it 
was  dark  enough  so  that  we  did  not 
attract  attention  and  escaped  safely. 

We  secured  two  horses  and  rode 
to  the  Craige  House,  Cambridge,  to 
meet  General  Washington.  The 
guards  outside  would  not  let  us  en- 
ter on  account  of  our  British  uni- 
forms, but  Washington  himself  came 
to  the  door  and  recognized  us.  Af- 
ter hearing  our  story  and  John’s  re- 
port, he  said,  “God  bless  you  both. 
This  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
British  army  gives  me  the  confidence 
to  resist  them  at  Dorchester  Heights 
and  to  try  to  drive  them  out  of  Bos- 
ton.” 

October  24,  1781 — Five  years  have 
passed  since  John  and  I played  with 
freedom  in  the  British  camp.  Five 
years  in  which  our  love  for  each 
other  has  been  growing  stronger 
every  day.  Happy  years  in  which 
we  have  been  building  our  pleasant 
home  for  our  three  dear  little  chil- 
dren. 

These  pages  have  shared  my  joys 
and  sorrows  for  many  years,  but 
now  I will  say  good-bye  for  I have 
loved  ones  who  will  not  only  share 
joys  but  who  are  my  joys.  So, 
again,  little  ^iary,  farewell. 

RACHEL  CLAPP  ’24. 


Quite  Correct 

Tommy  and  Ethel  were  walking 
home  from  Sunday  School  and  dis- 
cussing their  Scripture  lesson. 

“Well,”  said  Tommy,  “which  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  did  Adam 
break  when  he  ate  the  apple?” 

“He  didn’t  break  any,”  replied 
Ethel  decisively. 

“What  do  you  mean?  Why  not?” 
asked  Tommy. 

“Cause  there  weren’t  any,  then,” 
answered  the  little  girl. 
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HOUSES  AND  HOMES  OF 
COLONIAL  DAYS 

The  real  New  England  dwelling 
was  the  work  of  several  generations. 
It  had  begun  perhaps  as  a solidly 
built  but  plain  rectangular  house  of 
one  story  and  two  rooms.  In  one  of 
them  the  wife  cooked  the  meals  on 
the  hearth.  The  cooking  was  very 
simple  but  deliciously  palatable.  The 
table  was  set  with  attractive  plates, 
bowls,  and  platters  and  primitive 
knives.  Often  before  the  meal  was 
over  a neighbor  happened  in  on  a 
friendly  errand  or  perhaps  the  min- 
ister called  as  he  made  the  rounds 
of  the  parish.  This  was  the  living 
room,  the  center  of  the  family  life. 

The  other  room  contained  two 
great  bedsteads  with  their  puffy 
feather  beds.  The  trundle  bed  in 
the  corner  told  of  the  presence  of 
little  children  in  the  household.  If 
the  family  was  large  a rude  ladder 
led  to  the  garret,  the  very  spot  for 
a boy  with  a vivid  imagination. 

In  front  of  the  fire  was  the  famous 
New  England  settle,  a cozy  retreat 
for  the  parents  in  their  brief  rests 
from  labor.  There  were  seats  on 
each  side  of  the  hearth  on  which 
the  children  sat  and  read  by  the 
blaze  of  the  fire.  Perhaps  in  some 
corner  of  the  room  the  brass  warm- 
ing-pan would  be  seen,  which  every 
winter’s  evening  was  filled  with  em- 
bers and  carried  to  the  sleeping- 
chambers,  to  give  warmth  to  the 
feather  beds.  There  was  a place 
near  at  hand  for  the  snowshoes.  The 
match-locks,  swords,  pike,  halberts, 
and  other  pieces  of  armor  fixed 
against  the  wall  showed  that  the 
farmer  was  prepared  for  Indian 
raids.  Thus  we  see  it  was  a rude 
but  comfortable  home. 

MARY  CUFF— 1927. 


Marjorie  Fowler  is  a telephone 
operator  in  Millers  Falls. 

Warren  White  is  working  in  the 
office  of  the  GTD  Co. 

Marjorie  Porter  has  entered  Fram- 
ingham Normal  School. 

Michael  Griffin  is  employed  by  the 
Millers  Falls  Tool  Co. 

Bertha  Murley  is  head  cashier  in 
Goodnow’s  store  in  Greenfield. 

Charles  McCarthy  works  for  the 
Turners  Falls  Power  and  Electric  Co. 

Dorothy  Kelley  is  employed  in  the 
Reo  Garage,  Greenfield. 

Mary  Turner  is  teaching  school  in 
Vermont. 

Samuel  Blassberg  is  attending 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Elizabeth  Bassett  is  a typist  for 
the  GTD  Co. 

Gertrude  Bardwell  is  attending 
LaSalle  Seminary  at  Auburndale. 

Joseph  Briggs  plays  in  an  orches- 
tra at  Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 

Florence  Murley  works  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co. 

Theodore  Farwell  is  a student  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  in  Boston. 

Ruth  Whitney  is  at  home. 

Caroline  Seiler  is  now  -Mrs.  Ralph 
Peno. 

Annette  Farwell  is  teaching  school 
at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Esther  Sauter  is  taking  a teacher’s 
course  at  Bay  Path  Institute. 

Ida  Pervere  works  for  the  John 
Russell  Cutlery  Co. 

Marjorie  Campbell  is  at  home. 

Anna  Hanley  is  a student  at  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School. 

Fred  Haeussler  attends  Norwich 
University. 

Edward  Slate  and  Marvin  Kells 
are  at  home. 

Douglas  Donovan  is  a freshman 
at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Louise  Perinet  is  at  home. 


Visitor:  “What  does  the  chaplain 
do  here?” 

Freshman:  “Oh,  he  gets  up  in 
chapel  every  morning,  looks  over  the 
student  body,  and  then  prays  for  the 
High  School.” 


Mrs.  A. — To  one  of  the  town  gos- 
sips: “I  heard  something  this  morn- 
ing that  opened  my  eyes.” 

Gossip:  “You  don’t  say.  What 
was  it?” 

Mrs.  A:  “The  alarm  clock.” 
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THE  FATE  OF  JANE 


The  Meredith  plantation  was  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  used  during  the  Revo- 
lution as  quarters  for  soldiers. 

Mother  Meredith,  a purely  south- 
ern woman  was  puritanical  in  some 
things.  Father  Meredith  was  a 
genial  Southerner  and  nothing  seemed 
to  worry  him  except  “death  and 
taxes.”  Jane  Meredith  was  their 
only  daughter.  She  was  very  pretty 
and  demure  but  something  of  a co- 
quette. 

Jane’s  mother  had  told  her  not  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  soldiers 
quartered  on  the  plantation  and 
therefore  Jane  went  to  and  from  the 
village  store  with  her  pretty  nose 
and  head  held  high. 

One  day,  however,  she  went  to  the 
store  and  it  seemed  she  held  her 
head  a trifle  higher  than  usual.  It 
was  a cold  day  and  there  was  a scat- 
tering of  snow  on  the  ground.  Jane 
reached  the  store,  made  her  pur- 
chases and  was  returning  home  when 
upon  entering  the  small  group  of 
pines  at  the  beginning  of  the  lane 
leading  to  the  house,  a voice  cried 
“Halt.” 

Jane  was  frightened  at  first  and 
hesitated  but  on  second  thought  went 
on  again.  She  had  gone  but  a few 
steps  when  a shot  rang  out  and  she 
felt  a sharp  sting  on  the  arm.  Not 
from  the  wound  but  from  sheer 
fright  she  fainted  in  the  snow.  Cap- 


tain Jack  Breton  ran  to  the  spot 
where  he  saw  the  dark  figure  fall  and 
found  it  to  be  Jane.  He  immediate- 
ly called  and  several  soldiers  came 
and  helped  him  carry  her  to  the 
house. 

Several  days  later  Captain  Jack 
found  it  necessary  to  call  at  the 
house  to  apologize  for  his  mistake 
and  see  how  Jane  was  convalescing. 
Mrs.  Meredith  was  very  indignant 
over  the  accident  at  first  but  when 
he  had  visited  the  house  two  or  three 
times  her  attitude  changed  toward 
him.  Father  Meredith  liked  Captain 
Jack  very  much  because  he  talked  to 
him  about  the  Stamp  Act  and  seemed 
to  know  all  about  taxes. 

When  peace  was  signed  with  Eng- 
land and  the  war  was  over  the  troops 
stayed  .on  at  the  plantation  for  two 
weeks  before  disbanding.  During 
this  time  Captain  Jack  still  found  it 
necessary  to  come  to  see  Jane  altho 
her  arm  had  long  since  healed.  One 
night  a family  council  was  held  at 
the  Meredith  home.  It  was  noticed 
at  the  barracks  that  night  that  Cap- 
tain Jack  came  in  whistling  and 
asked  to  be  congratulated. 

The  night  before  the  troops  dis- 
banded a military  wedding  was  held 
at  the  Meredith  home  in  which  Cap- 
tain Jack  and  Jane  played  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 

D.  A.  P.  ’23. 


A COLONIAL  SETTLER’S  DIARY 


Monday — Began  today  to  dig  the 
potatoes.  A good  yield.  John  helped 
neighbor  Worthy. 

Tuesday — Rained  all  day  and 
maketh  me  feel  ugly.  Captain  says 
morrow  will  be  fair.  I doubt  it. 

Wednesday — Helped  neighbor  Wor- 
thy husk  five  baskets  of  corn  to- 
night. Better  corn  than  mine. 

Thursday — Went  to  meeting  to- 
night. Minister  was  too  personal. 
Don’t  believe  all  he  says. 

Friday — Unlucky  day  for  me. 
Cows  trampled  all  the  corn  down. 


Patty  helped  me  get  them  in.  I like 
to  see  her  run.  Prettiest  girl  in 
town. 

Saturday — Threshed  beans  all  day. 
Mighty  tired. 

Sunday — Dreamt  of  threshing 
beans.  Threshed  till  all  the  bed 
clothes  were  on  the  floor.  Went  to 
meeting  today.  Gained  a couple  of 
hours  sleep.  Sermon — “He  that 
soweth  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.” 
The  cows  took  all  the  joy  out  of  the 
corn  Friday. 

C.  W.  N.  ’23. 
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THE  FEAR  OF  AN  ENEMY 


William  Brookes,  a sturdy  pioneer, 
was  the  father  of  a family  of  eight. 
James  and  Stephen,  the  two  oldest 
boys  were  strong  and  husky,  which 
fact  may  have  encouraged  the  head 
of  the  Brookes  family  to  journey 
in  search  of  a new  home,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Kentucky.  Being  of  an 
adventurous  spirit,  Brookes  led  his 
little  troop  to  the  extreme  frontier 
of  civilization. 

While  his  family  waited  in  a 
frontier  town,  Brookes  and  his  sons 
hunted  ardently  for  a suitable  cabin 
site.  One  day,  while  following  a well 
worn  trail  the  trio  came  suddenly 
upon  a small  hill  void  of  trees.  Up- 
on further  exploration,  this  hill  was 
found  to  have  a large  depression  at 
its  summit.  This  at  once  appealed  to 
Brookes  because  it  was  hidden  from 
sight.  Within  a week  he  had  a snug 
cabin  built  and  concealed  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  hill.  Soon  the  family 
arrived  and  for  many  weeks  pros- 
pered quite  well. 

Then  came  the  dreaded  news,  “The 
Indians  are  rising  against  the 
Whites."  The  same  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  also  brought 
Brookes  summons  from  the  Captain 
of  the  Militia.  The  next  day  found 
James  and  Stephen,  the  sole  pro- 
tectors of  the  Brookes  family,  pre- 
paring for  emergencies.  Night  and 
day,  they  watched  with  breathless 
anxiety,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
It  was  not  many  hours  before  all 
hearts  beat  with  excitement  at  the 
sight  of  flames  to  the  east  and 
south,  grave  sign  posts  of  death. 
Then  strangely  enough  warriors  be- 
gan to  gather  around  the  base  of 
the  hill,  first  a few  and  then  more 
until  several  hundred  had  congre- 
gated. With  this  the  little  group’s' 
last  hope  died,  for  it  was  little  more 
than  seconds  before  the  end  would 
come.  Silently  they  waited.  The 


Cheerful  Thought 

“The  Yanks  are  coming,"  hummed 
the  dentist  as  he  prepared  for  an 
extraction.  ‘ 


minutes  then  the  hours  went,  accom- 
panied by  agonizing  fear.  But  what 
was  the  matter?  Why  did  they  not 
come  on?  Unable  to  wait  longer 
James  and  Stephen  peered  down  the 
slope  to  the  west.  Here  on  the 
meadow  below  numerous  camp  fires 
flared  in  the  growing  dusk.  About 
them  danced  bloodthirsty  savages 
gloating  over  their  spoils  of  the  day. 
Little  did  the  boys  know  but  soon 
they  might  be  the  objects  of  their 
blood  lust.  So  the  night  passed  with 
reveling  (on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians). Not  one  Indian  had  at- 
tempted to  set  foot  on  the  hill,  but 
rather  seemed  to  worship  it  with 
howls  and  entreaties.  Another  day 
passed,  and  still  another,  until  the 
fourth  day  came.  A noticeable  stir 
took  place  among  the  warriors,  and 
large  groups  began  to  depart  quietly 
until  all  had  disappeared  to  the  last 
man.  The  boys  dared  not  move  from 
their  posts  for  many  hours  to  come, 
although  they  and  the  remainder  of 
the  family  were  nearly  starved. 
When  finally  James  descended  the 
hill,  he  found  to  his  surprise  a rude 
stone  altar,  heaped  high  with  venison 
and  foods.  These  provisions  supplied 
the  family’s  needs  until  it  reached 
safety  in  the  frontier  fort. 

Some  years  later  when  all  fear  of 
the  Indians  had  vanished,  Brookes 
was  told  why  his  family  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  others.  It  seemed  that 
this  hill  was  one  of  the  Pawnee’s 
sacred  grounds,  and  that  was  why 
they  came  here,  to  implore  their 
Manitou  to  give  them  power,  so  that 
they  might  kill  their  enemies.  No 
Indian  would  think  of  exploring  the 
hill,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  set 
foot  on  it.  So  that  time  the  In- 
dian’s Manitou  watched  over  the 
v^hite  man. 

EDWARD  VERNER. 


A Boner 

‘ “Willie,  who  was  Cyclops?" 
i “Please,  teacher,  he  was  the  man 
who  wrote  the  cyclopedia." 
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FRENCH  KING 


Pierre  Dubois  and  Felix  Le  Mar 
wepe  typical  French  Canadians. 
Pierre  was  tall  and  swarthy  and  did 
not  resemble  Felix  in  any  way  ex- 
cept for  his  flashing  black  eyes. 
Felix  was  very  short  but  he  also 
had  the  strength  of  an  ox.  Both  wore 
coonskin  caps,  fringed  buck  skin 
co^ts  and  trousers,  and  beaded  moc- 
casins. They  were  exploring  the 
Connecticut  River.  As  all  trappers 
and  explorers  were  silent  so  were 
these  two.  They  had  been  lured  to 
the  rushing  river  by  tales  of  rich 
trapping  lands.  The  country  fasci- 
nated them  with  its  fertile  flelds  and 
wooded  hillsides. 

In  turning  a sharp  bend  both 
noticed  flitting  shadows  in  the  forest. 
‘‘Indians,”  whispered  Felix.  Pierre 
nodded.  Thus  far  the  redskins  had 
been  few  and  far  between  but  they 
were  nearing  a dangerous  section. 
Suddenly  a warwhoop  arose  from  a 
forest  of  thick  green  pines  and  a 
fleet  of  canoes  shot  out  from  the 
overhanging  cliffs.  The  men  quick- 
ened their  stroke  with  grim  deter- 
mination written  on  their  faces.  An 
arrow  whizzed  past.  Z-z-z-z-zing, 
another  shot  by.  “Make  for  shore,” 
whispered  Le  Mar.  The  canoe 
turned  end  toward  the  banks.  This 
move  surprised  the  Indians.  Then 
one  of  the  canoes  began  to  sink  for 
Pierre  had  pierced  it  below  the  wa- 
ter-line with  a well-aimed  shot  from 


his  rifle.  This  shot  brought  a shower 
of  arrows  on  the  canoe.  It  was  also 
pierced  by  an  arrow  and  the  men  be- 
gan to  paddle  desperately.  The  wa- 
ter rose  higher.  Their  toes  were 
covered,  then  their  ankles.  The  bow 
dipped  but  with  one  great  lunge  with 
his  paddle  Dubois  shot  his  canoe  up 
on  the  friendly  shore.  Each  man 
understood  his  companion’s  mind  and 
they  acted  without  hesitation.  A 
moment  after  the  Indians  reached 
shore  they  disappeared.  Leaving  a 
man  to  guard  the  canoes  the  red- 
skins began  hunting.  When  all  had 
gone  away  a head  peered  from  a 
tree.  Then  with  a panther-like  move- 
ment the  older  Frenchman  swung 
from  the  tree.  He  quickly  over- 
powered the  guard  and  called  his 
friend.  They  took  the  lightest  canoe 
and,  setting  the  others  adrift,  they 
continued  to  paddle  down  the  river. 

Three  days  later  they  sighted  a 
large  rock.  Now  their  journey  was 
ended  for  this  rock  was  their  ob- 
jective. The  men  guided  the  canoe 
to  the  rock  and  Pierre,  jumping  up- 
on it,  cried  “I  claim  this,  the  largest 
rock  in  the  Connecticut  River,  for 
the  French  King.”  From  thaL  tTay 
to  this  the  largest  rock  in  the  Con- 
necticut situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Millers  and  Connecticut  Rivers 
meet  has  been  called  the  “French 
King.” 

JOHN  CURRIE  '25. 


YE  OLDE  BAY  STATE 


Sept.  15,  1734 

My  dear  Prudence: 

No  doubt  you  remember  Abigail 
Smith  who  lived  here  for  some  time. 
Her  father  went  on  a voyage  as  ship 
mate  to  Italy.  Abigail  and  her  moth- 
er moved  into  Colonel  Flitcher’s 
house  and  lived  there  about  six 
months  when  the  mother  took  sick 
and  died  of  a fever. 

Poor  Abigail  was  left  alone  in  this 
country.  The  ship  on  which  her  fa- 
ther sailed  had  been  wrecked  and 


the  village  folks  feared  that  her  fa- 
ther had  been  drowned.  They  left 
very  litle  money  so  Abigail,  who 
was  fourteen  was  bound  out  to 
Squire  Davis  until  she  should  reach 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  squire’s 
wife  was  dead  but  his  sister  stayed 
with  him.  She  was  a very  nervous 
woman  and  could  not  tend  to  the 
household  duties. 

Of  course  the  Squire’s  house  was 
a very  large  mansion  which  required 
much  care  and  the  Squire  was  not 
easy  to  deal  with.  Abigail’s  first 
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day  at  his  house  was  certainly  one 
of  drudgery.  The  Squire  told  her 
to  be  sure  that  the  meals  were  ready 
on  time  as  he  always  had  business 
after  a certain  hour.  Abigail  cer- 
tainly obeyed  this  command  and 
found  a great  deal  of  other  work  to 
do.  The  house  was  in  a topsy-turvy 
state  and  the  dust  was  an  inch  thick. 
Being  very  neat  she  began  to  tidy 
things  which  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  Squire’s  sister  Phoebe  could 
do  practically  nothing  so  all  the  re- 
sponsibility fell  on  Abigail’s  shoul- 
ders. When  that  first  night  came 
she  was  glad  to  go  to  bed  even  if 
her  room  was  a stuffy  one.  As 
she  lay  there  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  sea  she  thought  of  her 
father  and  when  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  heavens  her  thougTits  were  of 
her  mother  but  when  she  fixed  her 
gaze  on  the  walls  of  her  room  she 
thought  of  the  ghost  stories  Phoebe 
had  told  her.  You  see  Phoebe  was 
so  nervous  that  she  had  dreams  about 
phantoms  and  these  she  would  relate 
to  Abigail  who  was  very  sensitive  on 
such  subjects.  After  a while  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep. 

The  days  crept  by  very  slowly  but 
Abigail  had  no  visitors  because  no 
one  dared  to  come  to  the  Squire’s. 
The  only  companion  she  had  was 
Phoebe  who  was  all  right  when  she 
did  not  talk  of  ghosts.  There  was, 
however,  one  person  to  whom  Abi- 
gail could  confide  her  secrets  and 
that  was  Joe  Terry,  the  grocery  boy. 
She  told  him  all  about  her  father 
and  Joe  was  a very  sympathetic 
listener. 

One  day  the  Squire  happened  to 
come  home  when  the  two  were  talk- 
ing on  the  steps.  He  was  in  a very 
disagreeable  mood  and  having  a 
grudge  against  Joe,  started  to  chase 
him.  Joe  dodged  him  and  slid  down 
a cellar  window.  Of  course  the 
Squire  did  not  see  him  go  but  Abi- 
gail did.  She  knew  he  could  not 
get  out  and  she  had  never  been  al- 
lowed to  go  down  cellar.  She  said 
nothing  about  the  matter  to  the 
Squire  but  fear  was  in  her  heart. 

That  night  the  Squire  went  out  on 
business.  Phoebe  was  sleeping  so 
Abigail  slipped  out  of  the  house  to 


search  for  help  to  rescue  poor  Joe. 
As  she  trudged  along  the  tears  fell 
on  her  cheeks  and  when  she  lifted 
her  head  at  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
she  saw  a man  approaching  her. 
When  he  caught  sight  of  her  he  ran 
forward  exclaiming,  “My  Abigail! 
My  daughter!” 

“Father,”  she  ^vhispered,  “it  is 
you!”  After  embracing  her  in  his 
arms  he  asked  why  she  had  been 
crying.  Abigail  sat  down  by  the 
roadside  and  related  her  tale  of  woe, 
while  he  told  of  his  rescue. 

Her  father  went  with  her  to  the 
Squire’s  home  where  they  crept  into 
the  cellar  to  find  Joe.  He  was  there 
sure  enough  and  he  showed  them 
what  he  had  found.  There,  hidden 
in  a number  of  barrels  were  yards 
upon  yards  of  silk  and  chests  of  tea. 
Yes,  the  Squire  had  been  smuggling 
silk  and  tea  into  the  colony. 

The  three  found  a secret  passage 
that  led  outside  and  at  once  Mr. 
Smith  went  after  the  revenue  offi- 
cers. The  Squire  was  arrested  for 
smuggling  and  Abigail,  Joe  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  rewarded  for  having  dis- 
covered the  goods. 

I thought  that  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  Abigail  be- 
cause you  knew  her  so  well. 

Your  most  sincere  friend, 
PRISCILLA. 

P.  S.  No  wonder  the  old  Squire 
wouldn’t  let  her  down  cellar  and 
was  always  away  on  business. 

E.  M.  ’24. 


Two  intoxicated  men  were  sitting 
in  the  saloon  talking.  One  man  said, 
“Bill,  I’ll  bet  you  ten  dollars  you 
can’t  say  the  Lord’s  prayer.” 

Second  Man:  “I’ll  take  you  up.” 
First  Man:  “All  right,  let’s  hear 
you.” 

Second  Man:  “Now  I lay  me  down 
to  sleep.  I pray  the  Lord  my  soul 
to  keep.” 

First  Man:  “Here’s  your  money. 
I thought  you  didn’t  know  it.” 
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NOTES  OF  INTEREST 


The  students  of  Turners  Falls 
High  School  have  started  their  new 
term  with  much  spirit.  All  are  at 
their  work  and  are  ready  to  accom- 
plish new  and  more  difficult  tasks 
than  ever  before. 

PRO  MERITO 

The  following  students  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Pro  Merito 
Society:  Rebecca  Field,  Frances 

Gowans,  Catherine  Kelley,  Evelyn 
Lyman,  Mildred  Maynard,  Arlene 
Payne,  Mildred  Welsh,  Elizabeth 
Casey,  Grace  Conway,  Helen  Gibson, 
Harold  Clark,  Richard  Clapp,  Owen 
Johnson. 

The  Senior  Class  held  a meeting 
to  elect  their  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  The  following  were  elected: 
Miss  Leary,  Class  Teacher;  Fred 
Haigis,  President;  Dunstan  Jackson, 
Vice-President;  Rebecca  Field,  Treas- 
urer; and  Mildred  Welsh,  Secretary. 

The  committee  for  the  Senior- 
Freshman  Reception  was  also  elect- 
ed: Fred  Haigis,  Harold  Clark,  Mil- 
dred Maynard,  Dorothy  Hewitt  and 
Mildred  Cole.  The  Reception  was 
held  October  6.  The  class  dues  this 
year  will  be  the  same  as  usual,  fif- 
teen cents  a month. 

The  Senior  Class  rejoices  at  the 
return  of  Catherine  Kelly,  who  left 
the  class  last  December,  and  of  For- 
rest Fitts,  who  did  not  return  last 
year  but  is  with  them  again.  They 
also  extend  welcome  to  their  two 
new  members,  Mr.  Wu  and  Miss 
Berthiaume. 

The  new  members  of  the  class  and 
the  old  ones  who  have  lost  their  class 
rings  or  pins,  may  obtain  them,  as  a 
representative  came  September  29 
for  the  order. 

When  the  class  of  twenty-four  met 
on  September  3,  many  of  its  for- 
mer members  were  missing.  The 
Juniors  deeply  regret  the  loss  of 
these  old  friends. 

At  a recent  meeting  Miss  Nelson 


was  unanimously  elected  class  teach- 
er. The  following  officers  were  chos- 
en for  the  ensuing  year:  Eldred 

Farmer,  President;  Vice-president, 
Esther  Reum;  Kathrjm  Horrigan, 
Treasurer;  and  Florence  Porter,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  members  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  held  a meeting  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  Roland  O’Keefe, 
President,  Francis  Kelleher,  Vice- 
President;  and  Ruth  Ziegler  as  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  with  Miss 
Bushnell  as  class  teacher. 

A very  attractive  ring  and  pin  was 
chosen  by  a committee  which  con- 
sisted of  Robert  Campbell,  Francis 
Kelleher,  Mildred  Clark,  Mildred 
Bessette  and  Lyman  Klaiber. 

The  prize  for  the  best  improve- 
ment in  English  during  the  year 
shown  by  any  High’  School  student 
was  won  by  Jacob  Perkins  ’25. 

The  Freshman  Class,  as  yet  has 
not  had  a meeting.  The  number  en- 
rolled was  seventy-nine  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  that  class  graduates 
it  will  have  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Sub-Freshman  Class  is  the 
largest  in  many  years  with  an  en- 
rollment of  eighty-three,  forty-eight 
boys  and  thirty-five  girls.  Of  this 
number  forty-seven  live  in  Turners 
Falls  and  fifteen  are  tuition  students. 

Miss  Winifred  Dent  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Woman’s  Club  for  the 
best  improvement  in  English,  during 
the  school  year  of  September,  1921 
to  June,  1922.  Miss  Dent  was  a 
pupil  in  Miss  Ryan’s  room  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  Oakman  building. 

A number  of  ninth  grade  students 
wrote  stories  for  the  first  edition  of 
Xetop.  The  class  will  be  pleased  to 
find  some  of  their  contributions  in 
this  issue. 

The  Glee  Club  held  its  first  meet- 
ing September  27.  There  were  forty- 
three  present,  John  Charron  being 
elected  president  and  Dorothy  Hew- 
itt, treasurer. 


EDITORIALS 


Once  again  the  year  rolls  around 
and  Netop  starts  its  third  year  in 
its  revised  form.  Whether  it  will 
continue  its  successful  career  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  student  body. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school 
should  take  pride  in  Netop  and  do 
his  bit  to  help  it  grow.  Let’s  all  try 
and  make  this  a banner  year  for 
Netop. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  welcom- 
ing to  our  school  two  new  instructors, 
Miss  Halloran,  French  and  English 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Lorden,  who  teaches 
History  and  Mathematics.  We  also 
extend  our  greetings  to  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty  and  wish 
them  a happy  and  successful  year. 

Turners  High  has  a large  and 
promising  enrollment  this  year  and 
should  gain  high  honors,  both  in  the 
class  room  and  on  the  athletic  field. 
Cooperation  is  the  password.  That 
doesn’t  mean  leave  it  to  the  other 
fellow.  It  means  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  every  individual.  If  each 
one  will  do  his  part  the  standards  of 
the  school  will  certainly  not  be 
lowered. 

The  whole  school  extends  its  sym- 
pathy to  the  classmates,  family,  and 
friends  of  Eliot  Stoughton.  His 
memory  will  surely  survive  among 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
An  honest  worker  and  a good  com- 
panion, he  did  more  than  his  share 
to  make  this  a better  school. 

After  due  consideration  the  Edi- 
torial Board  decided  to  call  this  is- 


sue of  Netop  the  “Colonial  Num- 
ber.” In  christening  it  thus  we  felt 
that  we  had  chosen  a theme  which 
would  prove  interesting  to  us  all. 

When  Colonial  days  are  mentioned 
one  naturally  thinks  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Paul  Revere,  and  George  Washing- 
ton. Every  town  or  hamlet  in  the 
country  has  played  its  part  in  his- 
tory, however,  and  our  own  town. 
Turners  Falls,  is  no  exception.  It 
shares  with  its  neighbor.  Gill,  the 
honor  of  being  the  site  of  the  famous 
“Falls  Fight,”  the  greatest  Indian 
fight  of  Colonial  days  in  New  Eng- 
land; a fight  in  which  the  English 
used  the  Indian  method  of  fighting, 
and  with  disastrous  results  for  the 
Indians. 

A large  body  of  Indians  were  en- 
camped on  both  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  the  place  then 
called  Millers  Falls,  but  which  was 
later  called  Turners  Falls  in  honor 
of  Captain  Turner,  the  hero  of  the 
fight.  The  Indians  were  fishing  for 
shad  which  were  very  plentiful  at 
the  Falls.  Indeed,  they  were  so 
numerous  that  Eber  Atherton, 
Greenfield’s  humorist  of  olden  days, 
asserted  that  he  had  walked  on  snow 
shoes  across  the  backs  of  the  shad 
from  the  bank  to  the  island.  Two 
boys,  named  Stebbins  and  Gilbert, 
were  captured  by  the  Indians,  but 
managed  to  escape.  It  was  due  to 
the  information  given  by  these  boys 
that  the  attack  was  planned  and 
carried  out. 

It  seems  the  Indians  were  rather 
careless  in  placing  guards  since  they 
thought  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
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from  the  small  settlements  which 
then  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hadley.  As  soon  as  the  conditions 
became  known  to  the  settlers,  they 
determined  to  surprise  the  Indians. 
On  the  evening  of  May  17,  1676  a 
command  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
mounted  men  under  Captain  Turner 
and  led  by  two  experienced  hunters, 
set  out  for  the  Falls.  On  the  way 
they  passed  the  ruins  of  Deerfield, 
and  arrived  at  Cheapside,  where  they 
were  heard  by  a small  party  of  In- 
dians who  did  not  investigate  care- 
fully, thinking  the  noises  were  made 
by  deer  or  moose. 

When  within  half  a mile  of  the 
Indian  camp.  Captain  Turner  or- 
dered the  men  to  dismount,  and  sent 
scouts  ahead  to  investigate.  They 
found  a large  encampment  of  Indians 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a 
smaller  one  on  the  left  bank,  and  al- 
so a camp  on  Smead’s  Island,  about 
a mile  below  the  Falls.  As  day  was 
breaking  the  soldiers  entered  the 
large  camp  and  by  a volley  aw’oke 
all  the  Indians  who  were  not  killed. 
The  Indians,  completely  surprised 
and  not  believing  such  a small  body 
of  men  would  attack  them,  thought 


they  had  been  surprised  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  ran  for  the  river  shout- 
ing “Mohawks!  Mohawks!”  Some 
jumped  into  canoes  and  others  tried 
to  swim  across  the  river,  but  many 
went  over  the  Falls  and  were 
drowned.  In  the  meantime  the  set- 
tlers were  firing  steady  and  straight, 
so  the  Indians  lost  a great  many  men, 
w’hile  only  one  colonist  was  killed. 

The  smaller  bands  of  Indians  now 
approached  and  attacked  the  white 
men.  Yet  the  whites  would  have 
been  completely  victorious  had  not 
a captured  Indian  told  them  that 
King  Philip  was  approaching  with 
one  thousand  men.  This  caused  a 
panic  in  the  ranks  of  the  settlers, 
and  they  split  up  into  several  com- 
mands and  retreated.  The  retreat 
became  a rout,  and  over  thirty  men 
were  killed,  among  them  Captain 
Turner.  The  rest  of  the  party  under 
Captain  Holyoke,  arrived  at  Hatfield 
after  fierce  fighting,  the  Indians  giv- 
ing up  the  pursuit  at  the  lower  end 
of  Deerfield  Meadows. 

The  final  reckoning  was  in  favor 
of  the  Americans,  however,  for  they 
lost  only  thirty-eight  men,  while  the 
Indians  lost  about  three  hundred. 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 


By  school  spirit  I do  not  mean 
coming  to  school  and  getting  your 
lessons  or  being  on  the  honor  roll 
every  month.  That  is  not  everything. 
Our  school  is  represented  by  track 
and  baseball  teams  and  also  by  both 
boys’  and  girls’  basketball  teams. 
These  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  dues  supposed  to  be  paid  by 
every  student  in  the  High  School. 
They  are  also  supported  by  the  money 
received  at  each  game.  But  if 
dances  were  not  held  by  the  different 
classes  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
organization,  these  teams  would  be 
unable  to  go  on.  The  Athletic  dues 
are  not  paid  by  all  of  the  students 
and  also  they  do  not  attend  the 
games  as  they  should.  In  other 
words  some  students  are  slackers. 
They  are  hurting  their  school’s  rep- 


utation, which  a few  loyal  students 
have  tried  to  establish. 

At  baseball  and  football  games  the 
bleachers  should  be  filled  to  their 
capacity.  It  should  be  necessary  for 
the  school  to  build  larger  bleachers. 
At  track  meets  our  section  of  the 
stand  should  also  be  crowded.  At 
basketball  games  our  part  of  the  hall 
should  be  filled.  A cheer  leader 
should  be  elected  by  the  student 
body  who  would  attend  to  his  or  her 
duties.  If  we  had  a good  cheering 
section  a few  years  ago  why  can  we 
not  have  one  now?  We  can,  if  each 
student  will  show  his  school  spirit. 
Boys,  do  not  let  the  girls  do  all  the 
cheering.  Let’s  show  our  leaders 
that  we  have  school  spirit  and  so 
save  them  the  trouble  of  preaching 
it  to  us.  MARIE  GOSS. 


ELIOT  STOUGHTON  ’22 


Jn  IHmariam 

“GONE»» 

“We  miss  him  in  his  place  of  prayer, 
And  by  the  hearth-fire's  light 
We  pause  beside  his  door  to  hear 
Once  more  his  sweet  “Good  night!" 

“There  seems  a shadow  on  the  day, 
His  smile  no  longer  cheers; 

A dimness  on  the  stars  of  night. 

Like  eyes  that  look  through  tears. 

“Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 
One  thought  hath  reconciled ; 

That  He  whose  love  exceedeth  ours 
Hath  taken  home  His  child." 


John  G.  Whittier. 


ATHLETICS 


The  good  spirit  shown  in  the  track 
team  resulted  in  a group  of  twelve 
boys  taking  part  in  the  Greenfield 
Fair  track  meet  from  the  Turners 
Falls  High  School.  The  team  won  a 
total  of  fourteen  and  one  half  points. 
Events  in  which  Turners  Falls  High 
won  points,  are  as  follows: 

100  yd.  dash,  Freshman — Schneider 
first;  Szwef,  second. 

100  yd.  dash,  open — Schneider, 
third. 

Potato  race — Kelleher,  third. 

Half-mile  relay — Turners  Falls 

High  School,  third. 

High  jump — Farmer,  tied  for 
fourth  place. 

Shot  put — Braun,  fourth. 

Owing  to  lack  of  material  the  High 
School  will  have  no  football  team 
this  season. 

A baseball  series  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  Arms  Academy  and  the 
first  game  has  been  played. 


T.  F.  H.  S.  WINS  FIRST 

Oct.  6th  Turners  Falls  defeated 
Arms  Academy  in  the  first  game  of 
the  series  by  a score  of  8 to  4. 


Lapcan  featured  for  Turners  while 
Stetson  excelled  for  Arms. 

The  score: 

Turners  Falls 

R. 

Klaiber,  p,  3 

O’Keefe,  1,  1 

Parks,  r,  p,  0 

Lapean,  1,  1 

E.  Haigis,  3,  0 

Cassidy,  cf,  1 

Campbell,  2,  0 

Szwef,  s,  0 

Shover,  c,  2 

F.  Haigis,  cf,  0 

Farmer,  2,  0 

Kelleher,  2,  0 

Milkey,  s,  0 

Hayes,  s,  0 

Arms  Academy 

R. 

Shaw,  c,  0 

Siege,  1,  0 

Stetson,  cf,  0 

Tyler,  p,  1 

J.  Weber,  3,  0 

D.  Weber,  1,  0 

Schemp,  s,  1 

Amidon,  r,  1 

Taylor,  2,  1 


H.  E. 

2 0 

1 0 

1 0 

2 0 

1 1 

1 0 

1 2 

0 1 

2 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


H.  E. 
1 1 
1 0 
3 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 1 
1 2 
1 0 
0 2 


It’s  a Period,  Too 

Teacher  (in  English)  : “There  can 
be  no  sentence  without  a verb.” 
Willie:  “I  know  one,  teacher.” 
Teacher:  “Name  it.” 

Willie:  “Thirty  days.” 


Heavens 

A Portland  school  teacher  wrote 
a sentence  on  the  black  board  and 
beneath  it  wrote:  “Define  the  above 
and  punctuate  it.”  Each  child  in 
the  room  was  to  copy  the  sentence 
on  paper  and  follow  the  teacher’s  in- 
structions. One  litle  boy  wrote: 
“The  above  is  heaven.  It  is  punctu- 
ated by  angels  and  stars.” 


Something  Worse 

Once  a friend  of  Mark  Twain’s 
was  conversing  with  him  regarding  a 
terrible  affliction  of  a person  known 
to  them  both.  The  friend  said:  “Can 
you  imagine  anything  worse  than 
having  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
at  the  same  time?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Mark;  “I  can  easily 
imagine  some  things  worse  than 
that, — for  instance,  rheumatism  and 
St.  Vitus  dance.” 


Exit 

Lazy-looking  Applicant:  “I  heard 
there  was  an  opening  here.” 

Employer:  “Yes,  right  behind 

you.” 


Never  Judge  By  Appearances 

Mrs.  Squiggs  used  to  take  a great 
interest  in  various  asylums.  During 
a visit  to  one  a certain  old  man 
roused  her  special  compassion. 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 
she  asked  him. 

“Twelve  years/’  was  the  reply. 

After  asking  him  a few  more  ques- 
tions she  passed  on. 

Turning  to  her  guide,  she  noticed 
a smile  on  his  face.  On  asking  him 
the  reason,  she  heard,  to  her  con- 
sternation that  the  old  man  was  no 
less  than  the  medical  superintendent. 
In  great  haste  she  rushed  back  to 
make  her  apologies. 

“I  am  sorry,  doctor!”  she  said,  “this 
has  taught  me  a lesson.  ITl  never 
judge  by  appearances  again.” 


An  Acrobatic  Eye 

Mr.  Burke;  “It  is  quite  a task  to 
look  at  an  object  with  one  eye,  and 
draw  it  with  the  other.” 


A Wonderful  Man 

Mr.  Lorden:  “What  happened  to 
Wolfe  at  the  battle  of  Quebec?” 

F.  G.:  “Wolfe  was  killed,  but  he 
didn’t  die  until  he  saw  his  army  was 
victorious.” 


Fussy 

Grocer:  “What  was  that  woman 
complaining  about?” 

Assistant:  “The  long  wait.” 
Grocer:  “And  yesterday  she  was 
complaining  about  the  short  weight. 
You  can’t  please  some  people.” 


Revenue 

“Stop  will  ye  Murphy?”  cried  Pat, 
as  he  was  being  let  down  into  a well 
that  needed  repairs.  “Oi  want  to 
come  up  again.” 

“What  for?”  asked  Murphy. 

“Never  moind,”  then,  when  he 
found  himself  still  being  let  down, 
he  shouted,  “If  ye  don’t  stop  Oi’ll 
cut  the  rope.” 


Some  Uses 

“Willie,  give  some  uses  of  the 
bones.” 

Willie:  “To  keep  our  insides  in, 
and  to  protect  the  brain  and  other 
cavities.” 


The  Floor  Held 

“Did  your  watch  stop  when  it 
dropped  on  the  floor?”  asked  one 
man  of  his  friend. 

“Sure,”  was  the  answer.  “Did 
you  think  it  would  go  through?” 


Heard  in  Sophomore  English 

Miss  O’Keefe:  “Who  was  Mrs. 

Crackenthorpe?’ 

J.  K. : “Mrs.  Crackenthorpe  was  Mr. 
Crackenthorpe’s  wife.” 


John:  “My  uncle  has  a wooden 
leg.” 

Joe:  “That’s  nothing,  my  father 
has  a cedar  chest.” 

Mr.  Burke:  “Why  is  this  called  a 
graduated  cylinder?  Because  it  has 
a diploma?” 

X:  “No,  because  it  has  so  many 
degrees.” 
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Corrected 

Teacher:  “ Bobby,  how  many  times 
have  you  whispered  today?” 

Bobby:  “Onct.” 

Teacher:  “Willie,  what  should  he 
have  said?” 

Willie  (eagerly)  : “Twict.” 


Reasonable 

Irate  Customer:  “You  told  me 

these  were  fast  collars.  They  went 
in  a week.” 

Clerk:  “Well,  you  couldn’t  ask 
anything  faster  than  that.” 


Some  Cow 

“Say,  Bill,  listen  to  this  want  ad. 
‘For  Sale — A full-blooded  cow,  giv- 
ing milk,  three  tons  of  hay,  a lot 
of  chickens,  and  several  stoves’.” 


Why  Not  the  Ghost? 

Mother:  “Now  remember,  Johnny 
there’s  a ghost  in  that  dark  closet 
where  I keep  the  cake.” 

Johnny:  “Funny  you  never  blame 
the  ghost  when  there’s  any  cake 
missing!  It’s  always  me.” 


Explicit 

Barber:  “Do  you  want  a hair  cut?” 
Patient:  “No,  I want  them  all  cut.” 
Barber:  “Any  particular  way,  sir?” 
Patient:  “Yes,  off.” 


Eddie  Crane  on  entering  a fruit 
store  waited  ten  minutes  without  be- 
ing waited  on.  At  last  becoming 
angry,  he  yelled:  “Young  lady!  Who 
waits  on  the  nuts?” 


“Do  nuts  grow  on  trees,  dad?” 
asked  Billy  of  his  father. 

“They  certainly  do,  my  son.” 
“What  tree  do  doughnuts  grow 
on?” 

“Why,  on  the  pantry  of  course.” 


Senior:  “This  book  will  do  half  of 
your  work  for  you.” 

Fresh:  “Gimme  two  of  ’em.” 


Tales  of  the  Freshman  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 
And  by  asking  senseless  questions. 
Take  up  the  instructor’s  time. 

JULIET  PAUL. 


The  Effect  of  Prohibition 

High  School  Youth  reciting  on  the 
cotton  gin:  “The  cotton  gin  is  the 
product  of  the  crushing  of  the  cot- 
ton seed.  The  seeds  were  at  one 
time  thrown  away,  but  after  an  in- 
vention by  Eli  Whitney  they  were 
saved  and  made  into  cotton  gin.” 


Teller’s  Tales 

Father  and  son  standing  in  front 
of  teller’s  window. 

Boy:  “And  what  does  he  tell.  Dad, 
fairy  stories?” 

Dad:  “You’re  right,  these  days  he 
does!” 


On  Its  Way 

“And  what  is  an  egg?”  asked  the 
missionary  who  was  testing  his  hope- 
ful pupil’s  knowledge  of  English. 

“An  egg,”  said  the  boy,  “is  a 
chicken  not  yet.” 


At  the  Barber’s 

Barber:  “Will  you  have  anything 
on  your  face  when  Pve  finished?” 
Victim:  “I  don’t  know,  but  I hope 
you’ll  at  least  leave  my  nose.” 


Knowledge 

“Son  what  did  you  learn  in  school 
today?” 

“I  learned  that  the  arithmetic 
problems  you  worked  for  me  were 
wrong.” 


Freshman  Biology 

Mr.  Burke:  “What  are  the  Colonial 
Protozoa?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Colonial  Protozoa 
are  those  that  the  scientists  do  not 
agree  with.” 


A new  office  boy  was  sent  to  a 
bank  by  his  employers  to  get  a check 
certified.  Presenting  the  check,  he 
said:  “Please  crucify  this  check.” 


A small  boy  went  with  his  mother 
to  see  the  nature  picture  called  “The 
Four  Seasons.”  In  the  “Spring” 
section  was  shown  a handsome  buck 
which  had  just  lost  one  of  its  antlers. 
“O  lookie  maw,”  the  boy  cried,  “that 
deer  is  only  got  one  hat  rack.” 
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WHEN  IN  MONTAGUE,  VISIT  THE 

WELXOME  INN  ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

AT  THE  MONTAGUE  INN  W.  W.  WARD,  Prop. 


MILLINERY  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

Ask  to  see  our  ‘‘Special  Made  Corsets” 

F.  M.  WHITEHEAD,  Ladies^  Hatter 

AVENUE  A,  TURNERS  FALLS 


RAY  MOREAU 

Trucking,  Transfer  and  Taxi  Service 
Furniture  Moving  and  Busses  for  Hire 

Call  154-11  or  157-11 


MEANS  QUALITY 


© 


GREEf^FIELO  | TAP  AMD  DIE 

CQRPOgATIO  N 

GREENFIELD.  | MASSACHUSETTS 


Taps  - Dies  - Screw  Plates  - Twist  Drills 
W II  ly'  Reamers  - Pipe  Tools  - Milling  Cutters 
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GEO.  STARBUCK 
& SONS,  Inc. 

MILLERS  FALLS 
TOOLS 

Plumbing  and  Heating  a 
Specialty 

AVE.  A,  TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

Compliments  of  the 

VALLEY  CLOTH  MILLS 

TAILOR  MADE  SUITS 

37  Federal  St.,  Greenfield 

JAMES  A.  GUNN,  Jr. 

The  Hart  Schaffner  & Marx 

CLOTHIER  and  HATTER 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

Line  of  Fine  Clothing 
For  Winter 

• 

Is  here  and  awaits  your  inspection 

Compliments  of 

H.  F.  SEILER 

H.  J.  WARD 

“The  Live  Store” 

MILLERS  FALLS 

62  AVE.  A 

PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 
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OPERA  HOUSE 

H.  E.  TUCKER 

PHARMACY 

KODAKS  and 
KODAK  SUPPLIES 

WHITMAN 

& 

DURAND 

CORNER  BOOK  STORE 

CHOCOLATES 

CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR 

GREETING  CARDS 

M.  ZIELINSKI  & CO. 

SHEA  BROS. 

BEST  LINE  OF  FOOTWEAR 

GARAGE 

SHOE  REPAIRING 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE 

TURNERS  FALLS 

GRISWOLDVILLE 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

COTTON  GOODS 

Turners  Falls  Branch  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
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SPAIGHT  & CO. 

WOMEN’S,  CHILDREN’S  and 
INFANTS’  FURNISHINGS 
DRESSES  and  NOVELTIES 


Compliments  of 

Schuhle’s  Meat  Market 

Quality  and  Sanitation 
4th  ST.,  TURNERS  FALLS. 


Jerome  J.  Shea  William  H.  Sauter 

SHEA  & SAUTER 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Opera  House  Block 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

L.  PFERSICK 

THE  SHOE  STORE 


THE  BOSTON  STORE 

DRY  GOODS 

Avenue  A,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


Headache  is  cured  by 

PROPERLY  FIHED 
GLASSES 

Try  GAINES,  the  Optometrist 
371  Main  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


EQUrS  ICELAND  FRITTERS 

Three  Flavors  in  One 

10c 

Fresh  Home  Made  Candy 


Skinner  & Flagg 

Jewelers  and  Optometrists 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


FOR 

FLOWERS 

MUSIC 

VICTROLAS 

RECORDS 

ETC. 

CALL  AT 

BURTT,  THE  FLORIST 

106  AVE.  A 
TURNERS  FALLS 


THE  ADVERTISERS  HAVE  DONE  THEIR  DUTY 
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FLOWERS  OF  VALUE 

Which  express  your  wish  upon 
any  occasion 

Those  who  want 

YETTER,  the  Florist 
226  Main  St.,  Greenfield 

the  best,  say 

HAIGIS  & EEAUMIER 

“Godin’s  Bread” 

EXPRESS,  TRUCKING  and 

to  the  Grocer 

PIANO  MOVING 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

USE 

THOMAS  BROS. 

MONTAGUE  COFFEE 

General  Contractors 

It  Satisfies 

W.  E.  Pojter  69  Second  St. 

Hardware,  Builders’  Supplies, 

F.  C.  KOONZ 

Cutlery,  Sporting  Goods 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Bird’s  Shingles  and  Roll 

HOTEL  MOLTENBREY 

Roofing 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
PYREX,  ALUMINUM  WARE 

L.  F.  LEGENDRE 

GULOW  BROTHERS 

The  Barber 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

AVENUE  A,  TURNERS  FALLS 

GIVE  THEM  A BOOST 
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A.  J.  NIMS,  D.  D.  S. 

DENTIST 

Office:  Bank  Block 
Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

DAY'S  STORE 

MONTAGUE 
HENRY  J.  DAY,  Prop. 

VATET  & SALMON 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

ICE  and  LIGHT  TRUCKING 

L.  C.  NEWTON 
MONTAGUE 

BUY  YOUR  FOOTWEAR  AT 

HY  COHN'S 

TURNERS  FALLS 

ETTA  L.  FIELD 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

MONTAGUE 

SCHUMAN’S 

If  it  is  anything  to  wear,  or  for  your 
home,  we  have  it 
Always  Lowest  Prices 

Compliments  of 

MONTAGUE  LAUNDRY 

MONTAGUE,  MASS. 

COUTURE  BROS. 

Largest  Supply  of  Paints  and  Wall 
Paper  in  Franklin  County 
10c  to  $1.50  per  Roll 
Picture  Frames  Our  Specialty 
AVENUE  A,  TURNERS  FALLS 

L.  S.  FIELD 

General  Merchandise 

MONTAGUE 

For  Service  Try  the 

MONTAGUE  GARAGE 

Ford  Work  a Specialty 
MONTAGUE,  MASS. 

W.  H.  EDDY 

Blacksmith 

MONTAGUE,  MASS. 

PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 
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L A.  TUPPER  CO. 

FURNITURE 

Fourth  St.,  Turners  Falls 


Crocker  Institution  for 
Savings 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Incorporated  1869 

JAMES  A.  GUNN,  President. 
PORTER  FARWELL,  Vice-president. 
CHARLES  R.  STOUGHTON,  Sec. 
NORMAN  P.  FARWELL,  Treasurer. 

Deposits  received  daily,  and  will  be 
put  on  interest  the  first  day  of  every 
month. 

Dividends  are  payable  January  1st 
and  July  1st. 

Assets  $3,387,000 

Banking  Hours,  9 A.  M.  to  3 P.  M. 
Saturdays,  9 A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 


KENNEDY  & 

SCHLEGEL 

Plumbing,  Tinning  and  Steam 
Fitting 

37  Third  Street 


Compliments  of 

GREENFIELD 
LAUNDRY  CO. 


STEPHEN  DRAGO 

Cigars,  Tobacco  and 
Confectionery 

AVE.  A,  TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


C.  A.  DAVIS 

ICE 
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A.  H.  RIST 

Fire  Insurance,  Notary  Public 

Red  Band  Garage 

W.  S.  CASSIDY 

564  Fourth  St.,  Turners  Falls 

HUDSON  ESSEX 

Sales  and  Service 

L.  KOCH 

REPAIR  WORK  A SPECIALTY 

Milk,  Cream  and  Groceries 

STORAGE 

L STREET 

3rd  St.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

MICKEY’S 

Franklin  County’s  Finest  Store 
See  for  Yourself 

Nobby  Clothing 

EYES  EXAMINED 

and 

106  Ave.  A Tel.  156-3 

Furnishings 

at 

CARNEY’S 

McCarthy’s 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  and  CANDY 
Avenue  A,  Turners  Falls 

AVE.  A.  TURNERS  FALLS 

Compliments 

of 

GOTTLIEB  KOCH,  Grocer 

R.  M.  BOURDEAU 

ELECTRICAL  JOBBING 

WHEN  IN  GREENFIELD 
VISIT  THE 

56  Fourth  St. 

VICTORIA  THEATRE 

TURNERS  falls 

THE  ADVERTISERS  HELPED  YOU 


THEATRE 


TWELVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  WILL  SOLVE 
TWELVE  GIFT  PROBLEMS 


'■  V' 


FOR  XMAS 


Brown’s  Studio 


Ames  St.,  Greenfield 


Everything  for  the  Office 


Social 

Stationery 

Etc. 


Typewriters 

Adding 

Machines 


0pp.  Mansion  House 


Montague  City  Rod  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FISHING  RODS,  REELS, 

SNELLED  HOOKS,  LEADERS,  Etc. 

j . li  w 


Montague  City,  Mass. 


